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destroyed by them. Potato-vines, beans, beets, and various other culinary plants, suffer 
in the same way." The services of the robins, in destroying these alone, would more than 
pay for all the fruit they devour. Indeed, during the breeding season, a robin is seldom 
seen without having in his mouth one of these caterpillars, or some similar grub, which he 
designs for his young; and as the Robin often raises three broods of young during the 
, season, his species must destroy more of this class of noxious insects than almost all other 
birds together. In my own gardening experiences, I have had my full share of cutworms ; 
and I have always noticed the Robin, Brown Thrush, and Cat-bird busy early in the morn- 
ing, — almost before other birds are out of their feather-beds, figuratively speaking, — 
catching these vermin and eating them, or carrying them for food to their young. 

The Cretaceous Formation of the Environs of Sioux City, of 
the Mission of Omahas and of Tekama, on the Borders of 
Missouri. By Jules Marcou. From the Bulletin of the Geological 
Society of France. 1866. 8vo, pp. 15. With a plate. 
In this and a previous paper,* the author shows that there is a re- 
markable discrepancy between the usually accepted laws of the geo- 
logical succession of animals and plants, and the natural sequence of 
the rocks containing them. The facts are thus stated in the present 
article: — 

. Between Omaha City, Nebraska, and Sioux City, is a fresh-water formation containing 
a flora entirely composed of genera, which, in Europe, have appeared only at the epoch of 
the Miocene (middle) Tertiary Period, but which in America, however, is found in the 
middle of the Cretaceous Period, at the base of the chalk formation. 

The steps that led to this discovery are detailed quite fully by Prof. 
F. V. Hayden, in the American Journal of Science for March, 1867. 

Lepidopterologicai, Notes and Descriptions, I, II. By Aug. B. 
Qrote and Coleman T. Robinson. 8vo, pp. 30. 1865-6. With five 
plates. 

Notes on the Sphingid^e of Cuba. By Aug. B. Orote. 8vo. 1865. 
With two plates. 

Notes on the Zyg^ntd^; of Cuba. By Aug. B. Qrote. 8vo, pp. 16. 

Notes on the Lepidoptera of America. By A. B. Qrote and Cole- 
man T. Bobinson. New York, 1867. 8vo, pp. 35. With two plates. 
In a series of papers, of which we select the titles of but a few, pub- 
lished by these authors in the Proceedings of the Entomological So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, and the Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History 
of New York, are descriptions of new and interesting forms of our 
native moths, accompanied by admirably executed lithographic plates, 
wherein are figured many of the rarer species, either new or previously 
described. 
The authors have delineated many of the forms of that beautiful and 

♦A Geological Reconnoisance in Nebraska. From the Bulletin of the Geological Society 
of France, 1864. 
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interesting group of moths, the Bombycidae, which contain the silk- 
worms of the old and the new world. 

If, while reading the account of the American Silk-worm given in 
this journal, the reader wishes to become acquainted with its nume- 
rous allies, he cannot do better than consult the well-executed plates 
accompanying the papers under review. In several articles, such as 
those on the Sphinges and Zygsenidse, or Day-flying moths, of the 
Island of Cuba, prepared by the first-named author, and also accom- 
panied by lithographic plates, many facts are adduced to show how 
close is the connection between the tropical insect fauna of Cuba, and 
the more temperate fauna of the United States. Without bringing out 
such interesting results as these, isolated descriptions of species are 
certainly dry reading and of little immediate profit to science. 

The Taxidermist's Manual. Third Edition. By 8. H. Sylvester. 

Middleboro', Mass. 16mo, pp. 29. Price $1.00. 

A very brief, but so far as it goes, accurate account of the mode of 
stuffing birds and mammals, with a few words on the methods of pre- 
paring skeletons, preserving eggs, and mounting insects. The infor- 
mation given is too scanty, and wood-cuts should have been added 
illustrating the methods described. The price of this little book is 
altogether too high. 
The American Agriculturist. Orange Judd & Co., New York. 

We cannot speak in too high praise of the Natural History illustra- 
tions in the above-named journal. Every number issued contains nu- 
merous illustrations of animals and plants, drawn with fidelity, and 
engraved with the utmost skill. The generous manner in which this 
branch of science is treated, renders the journal alike valuable to the 
lover of nature, and to the agriculturist. 

American Pomology. Apples. By Dr. John A. Warder. 29 Illus- 
trations. New York, Orange Judd& Co., 41 Park Row. 12mo, 1867. 

A carefully prepared and well-printed volume, which must prove of 
great value to all fruit-growers. While the book is intended for read- 
ers in all parts of the country, it is especially adapted to the wants of 
pomologists in the Western States. 

A very useful and rather new feature in this compact manual is the 
large number of pages (fifty-five) devoted to the insects injurious to the 
apple, of which over eighty species are noticed, with short descrip- 
tions, notes regarding their habits, and remedies against their attacks, 
which contain many practical suggestions. 

The chapters on the History of the Apple, Propagation, Dwarfing, 
and Diseases, must interest all scientific horticulturists. 
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